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Where'd they come from? 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


The junior lit major put his name into the bicycle bag 
which was serving as the “hat.” 

The professor, shifting uneasily on the desk-top, reached 
and plucked and called out the “winners” as students 
suently calculated the number of places left in the class. 

The junior lit-major’s name was called—he got thirteenth 
place out of thirteen places. 

The Chancellor leaned over his desk. He was concerned. 
He quietly explained how if you took the number of stu- 
dents at UCSC (4,131 at last count) and multiplied by 
three (because students take an average of three classes per 
quarter) and then divide by the number of classes offered 
this quarter (276 excluding independent and individual stu- 
dies) you get an average of forty-three students per course. 
And that’s a big number for any educational concept— 
not to mention the “Santa Cruz Concept~—to handle. 


CRISIS CONSCIOUSNESS 


The class squeeze is nothing new to UCSC; “The freshmen 
and sophomores will have to leave,” is not a new phrase 
here. But an uneasy feeling seems to be abroad in the land 


this fall. Never before has there been such a “crisis” con- 
sciousness regarding class size. And junior lit-majors and 
science majors alike are quaking in their boots. 

The new atmosphere has either reached or is emanating 
from the top administrative levels of the campus. Chancellor 
McHenry and his Vice-Chancellors joined together this Monday 
in an “emergency meeting” and the question on the agenda 
was: 

Where is the crunch coming from? 

According to Lloyd Ring, executive assistant to the 


Chancellor, the answer is far from simple. “We considered 
about eighteen factors at the meeting,” he said. “Some 


students I’ve talked to about the situation seem to be 
seeking a simple answer or a single cause—the budget 
squeeze and the Governor, for example, are prime targets. 
But what we really have is a complex systems problem.” 


200 EXTRA STUDENTS 


Whether or not it is the spider in the middle of the 
web, the budget stringency now being imposed on the 
University ranks high on the list of UCSC’s entanglements. 
One origin of this quarter’s crunch is a request by the 
President of the University, Charles Hitch, that UCSC ac- 
commodate 200 students more than had been planned for 
with no corresponding increase in faculty size. The scar- 
city..of funds also frustrates efforts to replace some of 
the faculty members on leave Of on sabbatical, though 
Chancellor McHenry said in an interview that “we're a 
bit more liberal on replacement this year”. 


See Page 13 


The Editors Invite You To 
JOIN THE NEWS MEDIA 
CONSPIRACY 


Intimidate Your Enemies — Confuse Your Friends — 
Writers, Photographers, and others Urgently Needed — 
Come to our open staff meeting Monday at 7 p.m. in room 
302 of Applied Sciences. Or call X4351. 
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County Republican structure 
faces student vote threat 


18-TO-21 VOTERS ARE 3 TO 1 DEMOCRATIC / “REGISTER FOR PEACE” 


BY MICHAEL WOO 
Assistant Editor 


Ambitious plans are now 
being laid to mount a mas- 
sive drive to register new 
voters in Santa Cruz County. 

Although some local or- 
ganizers charge County Clerk 
Tom Kelly with obstructing 
registration efforts, most or- 


_ganizers seem satisfied with 
the present pace of activity... 


Some impact from regis- 
tration activity is already be- 
ing felt locally. 

Clerk Kelly told the Press 
that so far, there are three 
new Democratic voters be- 
tween 18 and 21 for eVery 


single new Republican in the 
same age group. 

if this trend continues, he 
said, it could mean a drama- 
tic shift in the balance of reg- 
istration in this county. Tra- 
ditionally, Santa Cruz regis- 


tration has split evenly be- 


tween the two major parties. 


3000 SO FAR 
Kelly stated that, at pres- 


ent, over 3000 new voters be- >: 


tween 18 and 21 have regis- 


stered. He added that he ex- 


pects at least 2000 more new- 
ly enfranchised voters to be 
added to the rolls before the 
registration period for the 


June primary closes next 
spring. 

At UCSC, it is estimated 
that several hundred students 
filled out affadavits at the 
registration tables set up on 
campus during the first week 
of this quarter. 

Kim Cranston, a Cowell 
student who heads the local 
“Register for Peace” drive 
stated that his group would 
send deputy. registrars .door- 
to-door to canvass selected 
UCSC dormitories. 

Cabriilo College, the local 
community college, was the 
site of the most intensive 


See Page 12 


Schedule-Directory refrozen 
after thin ice is discovered 


NOW ONLY 10¢ / GET YOUR REFUND NOW 


BY PHIL NOWAK 
Staff Writer 

To many Americans ‘and 
university students, the wage- 
price freeze instituted by 
President Nixon in his Aug- 
ust 15 economic message has 
been painful. Increases in ed- 
ucational fees of 32.6% at the 
University of California, 
(from $173 last spring quar- 
ter to $229.50 this fall) were 
sanctioned by a general dec- 
ision of the federal price 
board. The situation for 


many contract employees, in- 
cluding some professors, re- 


mains in question although 
for some the freeze has al- 
ready voided salary increases 
negociated well before Aug- 
ust 15. 


STAPLE ITEM 


In the larger context of 
restrained prices and official 
dictums an interesting case 
has emerged at UCSC. The 
question involves a_ staple 
item on the academic shop- 
ping list: the Schedule and 
Directory of Classes. 


Until late last week the 
schedule of classes was sel- 


ling for 25¢-a price 150% 
higher than during spring 
1971. Unlike the service that 
one receives in return for Un- 
iversity tuition, the schedule 
of classes is obviously a phys- 
ical commodity. So, price 
freeze .aside, it is not dir- 
ficult to consider the most 
obvious questions concerning 
changes in size or quality of 
material that might justify a 
higher price. The fall schedule 


is printed on lighter-weight 


paper and has fewer pages—27 
versus 44—during Spring1971 | 


See Page 11 


Media woes mount: 
KRUZ, CHP overspent but repent 


$1,961.24 DEFICIT / WHO SPENT WHAT? / NEW PROCEDURES 


BY BERNIE -WALP 

Campus News Editor 
Problems aired in the Sep- 
tember 30 meeting of the 
UCSC Media Council hinted 
at past incorrect practices by 
both KRUZ, UCSC’s student- 
operated radio station, and 

the City on a Hill Press. 
_ The Media Council over- 
spent its 1970-1 budget by 
$1961.24. The Media Coun- 
cil’s budget comprises $1.75 
per student, paid out of stu- 
dent enrollment fees. This 
year, the budget is based on 
an enrollment of 4117 stu- 


dents. 

However, not all of last 
year’s Media Council funds 
were allocated to specific 
areas. The Press overspent 
its subsidy from the Council 
by $1149.11, and KRUZ ov- 
erexpenditures amounted to 
$870.68. These figures came 
from Mark Schaefer of the 
UCSC Accounting Office. 


IT’S ONLY NATURAL 
Schaefer said that the 
Press’ subsidy account was 
overspent because charges 


were made in excess to the 
subsidy account instead of 


the--advertising account. “It’s 
only natural to charge the 
subsidy account as much as 
you can,” he said yesterday, 
“because the subsidy account 
doesn’t carry over, and the ad 
account does. What we failed 
to do was capture that mag- 
ic moment when the subsidy 
account was exhausted and 
we should have started charg- 
ing the ad account,” 


Maggie Corr, last year’s 
business manager, is presently 
recalculating the Press’ 


See Page 10 
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Outsider senses an ‘‘ambivalent attitude’, high hope 


Special to the Press 


“The first day | had my 
doubts. | have no doubts 
now.” 

Ken Block, a Kresge soph- 
onore transfer from UCLA 
in psychobiology, seemed to 
sum up in this way the re- 
actions of many Kresge Col- 
lege students at the end of 
two weeks in their temporary 
locale, the graduate student 
apartments on west campus. 

“It's been like a mara- 
thon, three days and nights 
of paying attention to each 
other,” Block said at a meal 
break during the college’s 
opening days. 

Michael Kahn and Ted 
Kroeber, two of Kresge’s 18 
faculty, directed an elaborate 


week-long. . orientation... The... 


300 Kresge members ate meals 
in the College V dining room 
beginning ten days before 
classes began. They marched 
into the meadow for talks, 
performed after-meal exer- 
cises, held ad-hoc meetings 
related’ to various problems 
which arose, and spent two 
daily three-hour sessions in T- 
groups. 

Many students, however, 
seemed to have a vague no- 
tion of what the introductory 
session’s purposes were. 

Asked about the social sit- 
uation and the “together- 
ness” espoused during the 
avant-garde orientation, Kres- 
ge Provost Robert S. Edgar 
replied, ‘‘My sense is that it 
worked pretty well. They feel 
part of it and it matters to 
them.” 

“The orientation _ really 
turned me_.off in a lot of 
ways and other things really 
turned me on. | think it’s 
the net effect that really mat- 
ters. 

“The goal was: to create a 
sense of community and to- 
getherness, to find how we 
feel about ourselves and each 
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WE'LL PAY YOU 


$2.34 per hour to be PRESS AD LAYOUT MANAGER 
easy schedule — only eight hours per week, _ 
: all of them on Wednesday, 
which is the day we lay out this newspaper. 


experience to the open P. 


other,” Edgar continued. 
: Students questioned the 


' introductory — sesstions; but 


most, as they became _in- 
volved, also became seriously 
interested in helping to shape 
their social and: intellectual! 
conditions. 

‘What'll be nice is that 
after this is over we'll be able 
to knock on any door in 
Kresge and expect coopera- 
tion in what ever we want to 
do,’ Block said of the orien- 
tation sessions. 

Every member of Kresge 
participates in a ‘‘kin group” 
of about 25 people from 
nearby apartments, several 
commuters and one faculty 
member. The kin group is 
designed to serve as an ac- 
ademic, social, residential and 
possibly political unit, with 
members. who.. live together 
dealing with common pro- 
blems and with contact 
through the faculty members 
with the Provost and the col- 
lege’s administration. 

‘The living problems are- 
n't bad. It’s gonna take some 
time,’’ Edgar said. “I’m con- 
cerned about the dynamics 
more than the social things. 
It’s too early to say.” 

‘Personally, | haven't met 
anyone who has been adverse- 
ly affected by this. Some are 
confused and are saying so,” 
Block said. 

In general, an ambivalent 
attitude was sensed among 
Kresge students during their 
first two weeks of conmunal 
life: an ambivalence toward 


their closeness in two-bed- 


room apartments and the 
closeness which has been gen- 
erated by the common bur- 
den of opening UCSC’s 
sixth college. 

The kin yroups meet their 
own timetables, meeting for 
whichever of their functions 
deserve action or dicussion. 
They also serve as sections of 
Kresge 1, a core course which 
many students are taking. 


If interested, bring a por gene or resume of sour ape r 
staff meeting Monday 


at 7 p.m. in Room 302 Applied Sciences 


Each student proposes a 
“study plan” to Provost Ed- 
gar and his advisor (the facul- 
ty member of his kin group). 
Study plans are combinations 
of some or all of the numer- 
ous activities related to Kres- 
ge 1. 
@ A community program: 

bi-weekly meetings with lec- 


tures, movies, relatings of per- 


sonal experiences and other 
events under the general 
theme of ‘‘man and his en- 


vironment”. “‘It will develop 
from issues such as ‘me as an 


individual’ through ‘me in a 
group’, ‘me in a tribe’, ‘me 
in a species’, and so on,” 
Edgar explained. 

@ A natural science or- 
iented program: ‘me as an or- 
ganism’, ‘me as a member of 
an ecosystem’. Related read- 
-ings.and kin group discussions’ 
‘are planned. 

@ Workshops: ‘'...can be 
comprised of students only, 
if they so wish,”’ Edgar said. 
These can include specific 
projects such as a study of 
the San Lorenzo River. “It’s 
to test out their interest in 
their specific study areas.’’ 

Provost Edgar mentioned 
that kin groups may serve as 
bases for a type of political 
organization of the college, 
with representatives fromthe 
already active groups who 
would be in positions to serve 
as expediters in issues which 
arise. ‘‘There’s a lot of sus- 
piciousness about any type of 
political structure here,’ he 
noted. ‘‘It’s too early to say.”’ 

Sixty percent of Kresge’s 
students are freshmen. ; 

Pacific Domes, a west coast 
group of designers and con- 
tractors, is constructing a 
squat covered dome at the 
present Kresge site in which 
classes and_ entertainment 
activities can be held. 

Kresge’s permanent build- 
ing contract for a site on the 
northwest corner of the cam- 
oe goes up to bid October 
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Kresge community seeks identity, ‘togetherness’ 


Where ‘you don’t have to be lonely.” 


BY MICHAEL GOLDBERG 
Kresge Student 


The Kin group opens up the 
opportunity for individuals 
to find out what other indi- 
viduals are thinking, feeling 
and doing. It allows very per- 
sonal relationships to develop 
quickly. It encourages a 
group intimacy which makes 
possible rapid personal 
growth. 

The core course is centred 
around ‘Man and His En- 
vironment”. 
reading list, the course asks 
the student to come up with 
a personal project. This pro- 
ject is worked on in a series 
of workshops set up by the 
students and faculty. 

Let’s say you wanted tc 
learn about auto mechanics 


_and marine biology. You — 


would have taken the micro- 
phone at the first core course 
general meeting and an- 
nounced that you wanted to 
start a workshop (or two 
workshops in this case) based 
on these topics. Interested 
people would contact you 


THE 


Along with a _ 


and the small groups would 
set up individual meeting 
times. Meanwhile you would 
plan out a course of study 
in those fields and get Kin 
group approval. Once that 
approval happened, you 
would now be ready to begin 
working on your project. 
Possibilities for these 
workshops are innumerable. 
Workshops on biology, news- 
papers, marxism, recording 
studio production, photog- 
raphy, Utopian communities, 
pet population control, im- 


provisational music, and 
many, many more were an- 
nounced by the students. 


The idea was to “create 
our own community”. Sort 
of an “odyssey, with each of 
of us the hero of his or her 
own journey”. 

Al least that’s what the 


UCSC catalogue and the as- 


sorted materials | received in 
the mail said. 

However, the planners of 
Kresge(a group of students 
and faculty)had their own 


See Page 9 
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Student aid shrinks 


$150 SLASH / “THEY DIG UP WHAT THEY NEED” 


Special to* the Press 


Students can look forward 
to more dismal educationl 
assistance prospects at UCSC 
and elsewhere, according to 
UCSC financial aid officer 
Ronald D. Arroyo. 

“Financial aid is getting 
tighter for two reason: fed- 


deral government aid is de- 


creasing, and not as much 
money is available from the 
state.” 

California State Scholar- 
ships funds have been cut 
across the board by $150 per 
student, Arroyo said. 

Like most other United 
States colleges and universi- 
ties, financial aid applicatns 
at UCSC are provided con- 
fidentail statement forms 
which are evaluated by the 
College Scholarship Service 
for - financial. need... CSS, a 
private group, uses a stand 
ard evaluation system to de- 
termine how much of the 
total costs are expected to be 
covered by students and how 
much by parents. 

If these two figures do not 
total the amount needed to 
cover an education, the Fi- 
nancial Aid office provides 
the remainder of the costs in 
a “package” grant, consisting 
of work study, grants, low- 
interest long-term loans and 
special UCSC scholarship 
funds. 

Before federal tunds can 
be given to student loan fac- 
ilities, state educational ser- 
vices must match them. 
“There has been no problem 
with getting the state to 
match federal funds in Cali- 
fornia,’ Arroyo said al- 
though a recent Washington 
Post report cited state reluc- 
tance as a prime problem in 
many states. 

About 1400 students on 
this campus receive direct 
funds from the Financial Aid 
Office, which includes Uni- 
verity grants, loans, work 
study, and federal govern- 
ment funds provided for ad- 
ministration by UCSC. 

1100 other students re- 
ceive sone type of indirect 
funding through Financial 
Aid. Such funding comprises 
federally insured loans ob-’ 
tained from banks, outside 
scholarships, veteran benfits 
and California State Scholar- 


ship money. 

Although the CSS de- 
termines _— overall __need, 
UCSC.s_ evaluators review 


every application in order to 
perceive the “human side of 
the story, the part the com- 
puter can’t see,” Arroyo said. 

“We try to make it as easy 
on a student as possible. Not 
too much loan money which 
would cause a high payback 
rate and not too much work 
study assistance which would 
take a student away from his 
studies too much,’ UCSC 


does not allocate any work 
study to freshmen, with the 
rationale that is necessary to 
acclimate one’s self to the 
University before deciding to 
take on work as well. Grants 
make up the balance of the 


students’ package. 


The short-term loan ser- 
vice at UCSC has also met 
rough times, as the majority 
of the office’s static fund is 
usually out in the form of 
one-month long $75 maxi- 
mum emergency loans to stu- 
dents. No analysis of need is 
performed for applicants to 
this service. 

Last year’s problem was 
that “money did not revdve 
with enough rapidity” to al- 
low many students to use the 
service, Arroyo said. Dead- 
line return dates have not 
been regularly met. 
~ Ronald Reagan. has .advo-. 
cated adoption of the Ohio 
plan of financial aid, a plan 
which gives each student a 
voucher for total educational 
costs. Vouchers are given to 
the school of the student’s 
choice and he is presented 
with a bill when he com 
pletes his education. It is 
paid off with a percentage of 
the person’s salary. 

“I wonder how it’s going 
to be when a student oves 
a $10,000 lump after getting 
a master’s degree, or when 
two students marry with 
$20,000 in debts. I wonder 
what such a bulk debt would 
do to the consumer market,” 
Arroyo commented. 

“I prefer the GI Bill aid 
system where students get aid 
and can choose whatever 
school they want. It has been 
proven that vets pay back all 
they owe to society.” 

A bill in the House of 
Representatives sponsored by 
Rep. Edith Green has re- 
cently passed, which would 
result in a blanket $1500 
grant per student to each 
school. Deducations based on 
student and parent standing 
would be taken. 


A similar bill, authored by 
Senator Pell, was passed in 
the Senate. A compromise 
law is expected to surface 
soon. 

Arroyo said that a provi- 
sion of the bill will require 
that the package aid System 
provide the balance of dis- 
advantaged (below $7500 par- 
ental incone) students’ costs. 

Until this bill is worked 
out, Arroyo said, the feder- 
al government has appropri- 
ated enough money to con- 
tinue existing programs. 

Work study is a system of 
federally assisted wage work, 
in which the government con- 
tributes to raise tesalary of 
the needy student. Many 
UCSC agencies and also bus- 
inesses in the conmunity 
subscribe to the program. Ac- 
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cording to Arroyo, all of the 
needy students are provided 
all the help they need. “One 
problem is that students tend 
to feel indepenent of their 
parents and desire not to 
seek assistance from them. 
We don’t interpret their 
needs that way; we have to 
take the parents. incomes in- 
to effect even if they, in 
fact, aren’t contributing.” 
“To my knowledge, we 
haven’t ever had a student 
fail to nroll because of finan- 
cail troubles. They always 
seem to dig up what the 
seem to dig up what they 
need if we can’t help them.” 
There are about 200 GI 
Bill students at UCSC. Over 
the last two years the fig- 
ure tripled. It isexpected to 
continue to rise as more Viet- 
nam veternas return to the 
States and look for school. 


‘The Miser’ 


Edward Franks of College 
V is holding auditions for 
Moliere’s The Miser in the 
College V Small Dining 
Room at 3 pm October 
11; 8 pm October 12 and 
13. See Edward Franks 
in D-122, College V. 
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Edited by David Emberling 


A lot of interesting things have taken place on the green 
front this summer, so here is a partial list for those of you 
who haven’t been doing your homework. 

The dept. of the Interior, under heavy pressure from en- 
vironmentalists, refused to authorize two new oil drilling 
platforms in the Santa Barbara Channel. Meanwhile, while 
the court suits by both sides are flying thick and fast, Con- 
gress is considering bills to either ban all drilling outright 
or place partial restraints with compensation for aggrieved 
oil companies. G.O.0.(that’s Get Oil Out)naturally backs 
the former idea. After 32 months of fighting over this issue 
it begins to look as though the environmental people may 
have a chance. 

Our beloved alma mater is getting into pollution in a 
big way. Riverside campus is leading the way, with other 
campuses joining in. Currently, UC is studying air quality 
data in the LA area, emissions controls in cars, the ef- 
fects of agricultural burnings on total air pollution, the iso- 
lation of a powerful, eye-stinging air pollutant, and the “im- 
pact of air pollutants on a total ecology system.” 

Remember all the fuss being made about the fancy new 
airplanes like the SST and the 747? The ones that were go- 
ing to “revolutionize” the airline industry, create a flying 
paradise for the world, and so forth? We just found out 


| that. Braniff. Airlines, which has. only bought one. of. the... 


jumbo jets, has gone from $2.6 million in the red to a 
$1.6 million dollar profit for the first half of this year, 
while the industry as a whole can hardly stay afloat, being 
top-heavy with the jolly giants. 

New light was shed on the long-running feud over the 
California State Water Plan, the project to ship water down 
south. Assembly Minority Leader Bob Monagan has writ- 
ten a report which brings out a knotty problem. As the 
plan was originally written, the “wild rivers’—the Eel, Kla- 
math, and Trinity—were to be left alone. With the furor 
over the decimation of S.F. Bay and the Delta, however, 
they might have to cut back on diverting water from rivers 
feeding the Bay. Consequently, the deficit has to come 
from somewhere else, namely the wild rivers. According to 
Mr. Monagan’s report, this is a perfect example of two en- 
vironmental issues in conflict, which the Government, in its 
wisdon will have to solve, somehow. For some reason, he 
doesn’t ntention why all that water has to be shipped off 
in the first place, especially since even the experts in 
Southern California don’t seem to feel it necessary. 

Tokyo is getting a reputation as the smog capital of the 
world. In one fairly typical ward, an estimated 50 tons of 
soot falls on each square kilometer per month. 51.2% of 
the residents had “serious lung disorders.” 

Those of you with long memories will remember the Mt. 
Herman Bypass fight. It’s still going on. An initiative peti- 
tion is being circulated to put the issue of whether or not 
build the bypass to a general election. Anyone interested 
in signing(you have to be registered to vote in the county) 
or helping out(you don’t)can call Linda Totten at 335-5298 - 
or Jack Thompson at 336-5182, or Nancy Storm at 336- 
5645. 

Return of Catch-22. In brilliant example of bureaucratic 
efficiency, the Justice Dept. Trust-busting division has de- 
manded that auto companies stop trading information on 
pollution control, while at the same time the Environ- 


mental Protection Agency is demanding they come up with | 


new pollution control devices by 1975. As a result of Jus- 
tice Dept. pressure, the auto makers have stopped free 
sharing of research results, and the smaller companies have 
given up on developing their own crash programs. The 
companies claim that this practice will drive the smaller 
corporations out of business when the new regulations go 
into effect, reducing the field to giants such as GM and 


Ford, thus actually reducing competition. They’re pressing - 
| for..an.exemption..from- monopoly. suits..in-this area, so- 


they can go back to sharing information freely. The Jus- 
tice Dept. claims they can get by without the exemption, 
and that the antitrust laws don’t really interfere with com- 
panies’ sharing their discoveries. Yet pressure from anti- 
trust lawyers has virtually closed down research outside of 
the giant companies, which now sell their results to every- 
one else. 

Ecology Action maintains a recycling center for glass 
and cans at 1655 Commercial Way, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, 10 to 4. For further information, call 423-8111, 
335-5644, or me at x4117. 

“These are a few of my least favorite things” depart- 
ment. A new addition to the list is metal poisoning. Mer- 
cury has received a lot of attention lately, but there are a 
number of other heavy metals which may pose serious haz- 
ards, notably cadmium, lead, arsenic, chromium, silver and 
selenium. The worst of it is that no one really knows what 
concentrations are dangerous, or even if any amount, no 


See Page 12 
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BY JACK WEBB and HARRY MORGAN 


Press Drama Critics 


Syngeing in the Fog fists flying skirts shuffling 
feet shouted insults defiant 


my friends told me i went 
it was there moving like 
they had siad it’ would im- 
prisoned in a worm eaten 
skeleton no hay no chickens 
not a cow in sight the rest 
‘watched from the seats i 
joined them it was dark then 
i could see again how strange 
how... how... weird it looked 
moaning and limping swing- 
ing and crying out laughing 
dying yes death and resur- 
rection a miracle old people 
and youngsters sad and in the 


best of spirits A shovel a bar- 


rel a bower hat a fiddle all 
being acted upon drinks for 
all surreal playboy of the 
western world was the name 
the keeper had given it 
chained to a _ gren_ place 
stumbling drunkenly in a cage 
of language twisting tongues 


gestures trying to break away 
trying to frighten me_ trying 
to be alive’ almost winning 
me over to its stained side 
but we all got away in a mo- 
torcycle before it was late iT 
wAS gOOD. 


Slow Dance on a Drilling Ground 


Saturday night I tripped in 
out in the barn theatre. The 
setting was perfect for the re- 
vival of “The Cow Girls of 
the Wild West” and one. of 
the girls had the drive and the 
equipment I’ve been holding 
for to play that flick’s lead 
rule, the shiply Nannuck 
North. And another barrel 
could be so wheat and farm- 
ing as Wild Guest’s heroine, 
Laura Scudders. But, the play 

See Page 6 


Bergman :middlebrow daring 


BY CHRIS SCHNEIDER 
Staff Writer 


Ingmar Bergman’s newest 
film “The Touch”, which is 
coming to the Nickelodeon 
“somewhere in November”, 
has gotten some pretty bad 
reviews—indifferent at best— 
which it really didn’t deserve. 
I think’ part of: the-reason for 
this is a case of bad timing. 

Bergman is one of those 
directors who is always being 
called a genius or a “master 
of his art”, and his movies are 
frequently filled with virtu- 
OSO passages and effects 
which merit these accolades. 
Often they are also full of 
simplistic philosophizing. Was 
it Pauline Kael who com- 
pared him to the schoolboy 
who comes up with the dar- 
ing and original new thought 
“God is dead”? There has al- 
ways been a market for this 
kind of middlebrow daring, 


. and that’s half the reason for 


his acclaim. This philosophiz- 
ing was almost always put 
‘across with incredible force, 
skill, and effectiveness, how- 
ever, and this always made 
his films worth seeing. 
Bergman has been remov- 
ing this leaden “philosophiz- 
ing” fromhis films recently, 
simplifying and humanizing 


_them...instead,.. adding... an... 


amazing psychological acuity. 
“The Touch” is the ultimate 
result of this simplification. 
Unfortunately, “The 
Touch” came out at exactly 
the wrong time. What should 
have been a shrewd idea on 
the director’s part backfired. 
“The Touch” is the story 
of a married woman who falls 
in love with another man, and 
after all the hype about Erich 
Segal’s bull classic and the 
“return to sentiment’, the 
last thing people want is an- 
other love story. All the peo- 
ple who were awaiting Berg- 
man’s first film in English 


seem to be especially disap- 
pointed. What all these peo- 
ple ignore is that this is an in- 
telligently written, sincerely 


felt love story that provokes 
emotions which you needn’t 


be ashamed of the morning 

after, and that’s a rarity. 
Film directors working in 

a foreign language have a high 


probability. for. failure. (e.g. 


Truffaut and “Fahrenheit 
451°’), but a big star would 


insure Bergman success in the 
box-office, r not with the 
critics. Elliot Gould has been 
a big box-office draw since 
“Bob & Carol & Ted & 
Alice,” and several films have 
been over-exposed and audi- 
ences seem to have reached a 
saturation point, giving Berg- 
man a sonewhat different 
public reaction. 

In a change from his usual 
roles, Gould seems almost an- 


xious to turn off the audi- 


ence. For the first part of the 
See Page 8 
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Hendrix at his best, 
and worst 


BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 


Rainbow Bridge. Original 
soundtrack record. Reprise 
MS-2040. $5.98. 


Live at the Los Angeles 
Forum. Bootleg album re- 
corded April 25, 1970. Rub- 
ber Dubber Records. 2 LP's. 
$6.00. 


The bootleg Live at the 
Los Angeles Forum is Jimi 
Hendrix at his best—making 
soaring, loud, crunchingly 
heavy rock-and-roll music 


The official Rainbow 
Bridge is Jimi at his worst— 
trapped in a studio doing 
over-produced versions of 
primarily tuneless tunes. 

But first for the good 
stuff. The bootleg, double LP 
has a clever cover, a fine in- 
side spread, listings of songs 
and timings, printed lables 
and stereo sound; and _ is 
made by the reknowned Rub- 
ber Dubber, the L. A. boot- 
leg king who’s issued live dou- 
ble LP’s by The Band and 
Neil Young, among others. It’s 
priced at a low $6.00; it is, 
without a doubt, one of 
Jimi’s strongest, most exciting 
albums, right up with Band 
of Gypsys and Are You Ex- 
perienced? 

It opens with the crowd’s 
applause, laughter and (even) 
screams. They’re a big part of 
Live at the Forum: they 
never drown out the music 
but they give the listener the 
feel of a concert. Jimi tunes 
up, introduces Billy Cox and 
Mitch Mitchell, and blasts off 
into a solid, throbbing “Span- 
ish Castle Magic.” 

Next there is “Foxy 
Lady”. So different from the 
studio cut that it’s almost 
unrecognizable, it still begins 
with that deafening howl of 
feedback. Each phrase of the 
song is drawn out to give 
Jimi opportunity to toss in 
curves, flashy runs and wah- 
wah frenzy. 

Then the climax of the 
side—a magnificent, doom- 
laden “Getting My Heart 
Back Together Again.” Even 
the introduction . is. serious: 
“We'd like to do a song now 
"bout a cat that’s feelin’ kinda 
down...because some dumb 
chick put him down...and his 
parents don’t even want him 
around, so he’s thinkin’ of 
leavin’ town...waitin’ for a 
train...”” The classic blues sit- 
uation. But it’s not an end- 
less twelve-bar bummer. If 
it reminds me of anything 
else, it’s the previously un- 
toppable “Machine Gun” 
from Band of Gypsys. 

After the emotional and 
Physical exhaustion (if you 
dance to it) of “Getting My 
Heart Back Together Again,” 


anything would be anticli- 
mactic, so side two all 
seemed a bit mediocre to me 
at first. But the music on it is 
top-notch, just the same: a 
relaxed “Message to Love” 
with a funny fake-pious coda; 
a banging, clattering “Ezy 
Ryder and a “Machine Gun” 
which, while not up to Gypsy 
snuff, has dark, chilling solos 
and explosive drumming. 

It’s only when Mitchell 
takes a solo that things get 
bad, and that’s what mars 
side three. Thre side has one 
extended (20:22) number, 
mistitled “Room Full of Mir- 
rors”; “Hey Baby,” a drum 
solo, and “Freedom.” “‘Mir- 
rors” is nothing much (it does 
have a fine dynamic struc- 
ture, though) but “Hey 
Baby” is a gem, reminiscent 
of that liquid improvisation 
that followed “Purple Haze” 
on Woodstock. 

The spell is almost broken 
by Mitchell’s heavy handed 
drum solo. It is objectively 
bad; his cymbals are OK, but 
the rest of it becones endless 
whacking and desperately 
fast rolls, and the pauses are 
embarrassing. 

But side four is a mind- 
fuck from beginning to end, 
with a grinding “Star Span- 
gled Banner/Purple Haze” 
that’s even better than 
“Woodstock” and a stomp- 
ing, fast boogie version of 
“Voodoo Chile” that brings 
the audience to its feet. 

In short, Live at the For- 
um is one great rock-and-roll 
album. 

With an LP that good to 
Play, Rainbow Bridge is tot- 
ally unnecessary. It’s obvi- 
ously straight from the Dead 
Dogs file to you, with tracks 
that simply, weren’t good 
enough for previous Hendrix 
albums. There’s lots of stuff 
on it, to wit: 

1) A studio “Star Spang- 
led Banner” that is over- 
dubbed with a superflous 
Moog; 

2) Studio takes of “Room 
Bull of Mirrors” and “Hey 
Baby” that are over-produced 
and gimmick-laden; 

3) “Getting My Heart 
Back Together Again,” mis- 
titled. “‘Hear..My. Train .A 
"Comin’,” with a vocal and 
guitar that sound supremely 
boring; 

4) “Dolly Dagger” and 
“Earth Blues,” both of which 


are tuneless (at least I’ve 
hear them both about ten 


times and can’t remember for 
the life of me how they go); 

5) A repulsive cover. 

Only two cuts make it at 
all, “Pali Gap,” a mellow 
jazz instrumental, and “Look 
Over Yonder,” recorded in 
1968 with the original Exper- 
ience. Other than that, it’s 
the only Hendrix LP not 
worth buying. 
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KID PRO QUO 


In his book about the 1968 nominating 
conventions, Norman Mailer quotes colum- 
nist Murray Kempton as saying that “‘poli- 
tics is property”. Aside from being a ra- 
ther acerbic comment, this little remark 
also speaks directly to the concerns of 
those who want power but do not have 
its. Our social passions, it is implied, are 
‘ruled by our keen sense of self-interest: 
we will do this jf you will do that, and 
so on. 

This is not an especially congenial or 
nice attitude to take toward involvement 
in politics. There are other rationales that 
are more flighty, and less grubby. 

Nevertheless it remains true that if you 
push sonething hard enough, it will fall 
over. Next year young voters will have an 
opportunity to push politics in Santa Cruz 
— and perhaps national politics — very hard, 

For numbers are a kind of leverage. 
The latest official county-wide figures show 
that 27,194 Santa Cruz residents are regis- 
tered as Democrats; 24,911 as Republicans; 
2098 as independents. After glancing at 
these figures one might assume that the 
Democrats would win most elections. But 
it is a matter of political thumb in Cali- 
fornia that when the registration figures 
between the two major parties are that 
close, the Republicans generally win be- 
cause their get-out-the-vote organizations 
are more efficient. Thus, if you are a resi- 
dent of Santa Cruz County: 

Your Congressman, Burt Talcott, is a Re- 
publican. 

Your State Senator, Donald Grunsky, is 
a Republican. 

Your Assemblyman, Frank Murphy, is a 
Republican. 

Now admittedly party registration is not 
the sole criterion of excellence. There are 
good Republicans and bad Republicans, 
good and bad Democrats, good and bad 
prohibitionists. Still, we think that better 
men, men who are more sensitive to the 
immediate need for peace and social 
change, might be found to represent us. 

Next year all three of these men, as 
well as the President of the United States, 
are due to come before the voters for re- 
election. And that is where we come in. 
County Clerk TomKelly estimated that the 
total nunber of new 18-to-21 year old vo- 
ters in Santa Cruz may add up to more 
than 5000; the Press believes that the final 
figure may well exceed Kelly’s estimate. 

In any case, 5000 votes can make the cru- 
cial difference in a closely-contested local 


race. 

And it is beconing apparent that, on the 
national scene, there will be a large num- 
ber of palatable-to-attractive available al- 
ternatives to Richard M. Nixon next year. 
With so many strong candidates in the 
running, the California primary vote is 
bound to be divided fairly closely among 
them. In a closely-contested statewide race 
united student support could swing the pri- 
mary — and thereby the large California 
convention delegation — to a particular 
candidate. 

Allard Lowenstein’s “Dunp Nixon” or- 
ganizers have estimated that over 11 mil- 
lion young anti-Nixon voters could be ad- 
ded to the rolls by next fall. The student 
and youth vote could defeat Nixon next 
November; in 1968, Nixon was elected by 
less than one million votes. 

Thus the power to defeat Nixon is ours, 
if we choose. to.exercise it: chee 

But this will be true only if we make 
ourselves felt by registering as many young 
voters as possible. Under present law, you 
are eligible to register in Santa Cruz County 
for the June primary election if you are a 
student living in the on-campus dormitor- 
ies or off-campus. Even if you live here 
only nine months of the year, you are eli- 
gible to register here as long as you consi- 
der this county your “‘regular’”’ home, more 
or less. 

Also, if you were a registered voter in 
1970 but failed to vote in the November 
1970 general election, you must re-register 
to put your name back on the rolls for next 
year. 

As the story. on the front-page indicates, 
deputy registrars will soon begin a massive 
sweep of the campus community in search 
of potential voters. The Press fully endor- 
ses these efforts. If you are interested in 
becoming a deputy registrar or helping the 
registration drive in other ways, we strong- 
ly urge you to contact: 


KIM CRANSTON 
Chairman, Register for Peace 
Cowell Box 419 

Ph. 335-5140. 


Of course registering to vote is not the 
only worthy thing we can do to affect local 
and national politics. Mass demonstrations 
and other extra-electoral means of organi- 
zation can also leave a certifiable im- 


See Page 8 
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PAGE FIVE 


A backward glance 
at what we missed 


Special to the Press 


It is difficult to imagine 
in the context of the pre- 
sent day the Frankensteinian 
legislation that the friends 
of higher education faced in 
the California legislature in 
the spring of 1969. 

And few friends 
were during that time. 

The sheer physical amount 
of anti-University, anti-stu- 
dent legislation was stagger- 
ing. Over 100 bills dealing 
with campus disruptions. a- 
lone were introduced in the 
Senate and Assembly. Nearly 
all of the bills would have 
dramatically changed the cli- 
mate of higher education in 
California~some would have 
destroyed it entirely. 

Here are a few examples 
of what some legislators 
hoped would “weed out 
‘those’ outside trouble-makers 
and spineless administrators.” 


Assembly Bill 1286, sub- 
mitted by the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Educational Environ- 
ment, would have required, 
not allowed, the Chancellor 
or President of any univer- 


there 


year terms, would have been 
empowered to dismiss any ac- 
ademic or non-academic em- 
ployee found to have com- 
mitted an act of violence or 
force on University or College . 
property. The Conmittee, re- 
sponsible to no one, would 
have been able to discharge 
any president, chancellor, 
dean or other administrative 
officer who failed ‘“‘to exer- 
cise his authority effectively 
to curb acts of force or vio- 
lence on the campus where 
he is employed.” 


The scope and breadth of 
the bills during this period is 
fascinating. The list could go 
on and on. There was even a 
bill introduced that would 
have built a wall (really) with 
cracked glass at the top a- 
round every UC campus. 

It is also interesting to 
note those legislators in- 
volved with these bills. In- 
cluded in the honor role were 
such notables as Bob Mona- 
gan, Minority leader in the 
Assembly, and Bob Moretti, 


Never too proud 


Richard A. Dana, the former editor of the New 


York Sun, once wrote: 


“IT have always felt that 


whatever the Divine Providence permitted to oc- 
cur, I was not too proud to report.” 

So it is with the City on a Hill Press. The Editors 
welcome suggestions from readers regarding coverage 
of future events, as well as criticisms and com- 
plaints for issues we have neglected. Although we 
would prefer to publish letters to include signatures 
of the writers, the Press will publish letters without 
attribution or under a pseudonym provided that: 
1) the subject matter is extremely momentous, 2) 
it is essential to the writer’s personal security that 
his identity be kept secret, and 3) the Editors 
are informed of the writer’s true identity. 


All such information, 
strictly confidential. 


of course, will be kept 


Lastly unsigned articles should be considered the 
opinion of the Editors. The Editors would be very 
happy to occasionally print an extended statement 
or article written by a member of the UCSC com- 


munity on the Editorial 


Page. 


Hopefully the City on a Hill Press could thus 
maintain the policy that there is nothing we are 


too proud to print. 


sity or college to take disci- 
plinary action against any 
person convicted of a crime 
arising out of a campus dis- 
turbance. The bill also pro- 
vided that any student on 
state financial academic as- 
sistance who committed “‘any 
act likely to disrupt the 
peaceful conduct of the cam- 
pus activities” should have 
such aid suspended and be 
ineligible for renewal of such 
aid for 2 academic years. 
Senate Bill 309, intro- 
duced by Senator Schmitz , 
would have created a campus 
Safety Commission for the 
sole purpose of quelling cam- 
pus disorder. The committee 
of fine persons, appointed en- 
tirely by the Governor for 4- 


the present speaker of the 
Assembly. Few legislators re- 
sisted thé wave of hysteria. 
Two Assemblymen who were 
courageous enough to with- 
stand it were Frank Murphy 
(R-Santa Cruz) and Craig Bid- 
dle (Riverside) in the Sub- 
Committee on Criminal Pro- 
cedures. 

But times have rapidly 
changed. With the vote and 
the right to register at the ad- 
dress they choose, the stu- 
dent bloc is regarded by legi- 
slators with a greater desire 
for friendship than in 1969. 

Very few legislators would 
ever reintroduce those bills 
they so readily supported 
when the heat was on. 
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PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


From Page 4 

as it was a play, was saved by 
two well seasoned hambur- 
ters (and a helluva lot of 
pressing!). By George, the 
play preceded without a 
hitch, the actors spirits 
cocked, and TUNED to one 
very very scanty violin string. 

It meant perhaps to be 
something it couldn’t. It 
lacked the all important dra- 
matic spark that enables an 
excellent production to burn 
up completely the hearts and 
minds of the people who 
waited all night for tickets 
in the rain. People with thin 
coats. People who have soup 
for every meal. People who 


cry when they see the flag. © 


The kind of people who have 


made us where we wish we 
were tonprrow. The people 


with their children in their 
station wagons on their way 
to the supermarket. People 
with fibers in their muscles. 
People with iron bones. Peo- 
ple who laugh from the belly. 


Who live and die just like us. 
Why can’t it always be this 
way? Can we truly be one in 
flesh? It is hard to say. I cer- 
tainly haven’t found any an- 
swers? Can you find them? 
There are over one hundred 
and. fifty of them. And who 
am I to say that one is as 
good as another or that this 
one pleases you and this one 
will only please me because 
of my upbringing? All-in all, 


‘eleKtra . ‘elektra 
SAVINGS WILL NEVER BE LOWER ON 


I enjoyed a delightfully typi- 
cal evening but will that 
change the world? Try sone. 
They baked it themselves. 
One Big Tomato & 
a Helluva Lot of Lettuce 


Through the College V 
Theatre Training Camp for 
Underprivileged — Professors 


did not achieve anywhere 
near the reaction enjoyed (?) 
by the original production of 
Playboy , the Barn Production 
did bring out some of the 
basic intentions of its author, 
J’M’ Synge. This, we suppose, 
is to the credity of the play’s 
director, G. Hitchcock. The 
timing and staging of Christy 
Mahon’s entrance, for in- 


stance, was very effective. 
The Irish groupie scene in the 
second act was nicely done— 
good acting. The entrance of 
Old Mahon in the second and 
third acts also helped the au- 
dience feel the excitement of 
the townsfold and Christy 
Mahon. 

We were pleasantly sur- 
prised with Chris McCann’s 
performance (as Christy Ma- 
hon), and that of Patty Mc- 
Dowell as Pegeen Mike. Ex- 
cept for a series of quadruple 
takes and poorly emphasized 
transitions, McCann showed 
vast improvement and some 
vast improvement and sone 
versatility. McDowell was too 
strong to make the transitions 
hoped for, but carried her 


character well throughout the 
play. The pace of the entire 
play, hovever, was too slow, 


y) 
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THESE TOP NEW RELEASE 'S FROM 


CARLEY SIMON 
“Her First Album” 
“Featuring: That's 
The Way ! Always 
Heard It Should Be’’ 


INCREDIBLE STRING BAND 
Relics of the Incredible 


3.99... 


String Band” 


2.99 . _cleKtra 


artists 


ELEKTRA SAMPLER 
GARDEN OF DELIGHTS 


“Features 41 Elekt 
: ‘a | 99 se Greene” 


‘DON NIX DON NIX DON NIX 


LIVING BY THE DAYS 


DON NIX 
“Living By The Days” 


2.99 each 


WAR 
CARRE D 
ANI 
allt N| 


JEANIE GREENE 
“Mary Called Jeanie 


2 .99 each 


AT THE BAY TREE BOOK STORE 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 
with too much time between 
lines (caused possibly by at- 
tempted Irish accents). 

As far as other individual 
performances go, Maryedith 
Smith, as expected, did well 
as the widow. Joshua Kaplan 
as Shawn Keogh brought en- 
joyment to the audience, as 
did Jasper Rose, (though the 
latter was a little too Barry 
Fitzgeral.) Sara Tansey and 
Laura Werner were the Bee’s 
Knees. The singing of Andrea 
Margolis lent grace to the pr- 
duction, especially her last 
song. Grosvenor Cooper 
brought a lot of zeal with 
him. And I want to see a lot 
more of Robin Beloff in the 
future. 


WANTED! 
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SCHOENFELD! 
EXIT THE KIN 
ree tickets 


provided... 
Call x4351 


(FINE ARTS) 
THE 


SHOP 
IS 


the place to buy 
a waterbed 


WHY 


*DE LUXE HOSE VALVES 

* CONTOURED FITTED 
LINERS 

* ALL SIZES IN STOCK 

* SELECTION OF FRAMES 

* BEST CONSTRUCTION 

*LOWEST PRICES IN CALIF, 


**®open daily 10-868 


Corner of Water & 
River Sts., 


Santa Cruz 
426—6060 


ICORDLESS MASSAGER 


HOeep pulsating vibrations bring 
massaging relief to aching muscles, | 
| stimulates circulation. Battery 
operated. Unbreakable - 7” long 
Uses 2 "C" batteries. $6 w/batt. 
Add 5% sales tax Elva Co. P.O. Box 
#24471, San Franciseo, Ca. 94124 


Lindsay, McCloskey, Kenne- 
dy Campaign Buttons. Ten 
different. Specify Candidate. 
$2. Postpaid: Dick Bristow 
P.O. Box 174] Santa Cruz, 
California 95060 
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INSTANT MASS 


Father’s and Laurin’s and Jeff’s and Rena‘s and Meri’s 
house is on High Street between the “Fiat Lux” sign and 
the West Campus entrance; it surprises you as you wheel 
around a swerve in the road. As you go down, the sky 
shares its vermillion with the ocean until the two seem in- 


separable — somewhere over the crest of the pavement is 
the bright blue end of the world. When you get there, a 


dog (‘Sunny’) jumps at you, a door opens, you are sud- 


denly surrounded by bread and spaghetti smells and late 
afternoon heat and flies. 

The bread is for later, the spaghetti sooner. 

The flies, however, are a moral.issue, and the good and 
tender consciences of our hosts prevent us from even find- 
ing the fly-swatter, let alone committing a barbarity with 
it. “I have a system,” Meri says, “of getting them on the 
screen and sliding the window shut — they get out quickly 
that way.” Rena suggests that we trap them in a jar and let 
them loose outside. After several unsuccessful attempts at 
this, we become convinced that we indeed have’ one in: our 

- Clutches, but when our palm comes off the can, there is no- 
thing in it. 

The spaghetti lacks substance and is eventually discovered 
to be meatless. All are vegetarians here, including guests. 
When Father Lasko arrives there is a brief nearly-whispered 
spat about a good pan used to feed the dog. Night set- 
tles down uncertainly and we delay in turning on the hard 


lights; we want the daylight and the peach cobbler to linger 


sweetly, but they will not. Rena begins to strum her guitar. 


“Love is but the song we sing 
And fear’s the way we die.” 


Are forty people really coming? Father wants to know, 
How did it happen? This was to be an almost private 
Eucharist, but then this morning a lady and a carload of 
children pulled around the precipitous corner and into the 
drive asking: ‘‘Is this the church?” A church! At nine in the 
morning! Do you have some wine, Father? Yea. What if all 
those children came! 

In the end, we are but twenty, but we fill the room 
with heat and bright eyes. And music. Then a beginning: 
“This is the real thing, now, folks.’’ The bread is hot from 
the oven. We are a Church. 

We are outside the immediate circle: these people have 
known each other for some time, have worshipped together, 
have a peculiar little corner of the body of Christ. Our. 


prayers are a little out of joint, we don’t mutter the re- 


sponses fast enough. : 

But we are a part of a different, slightly larger family. 
There is a baby here — an immense symbol! — and the wo- 
men in particular watch closely: this is a miracle, after all. 
Some have watched this rolly-eyes and wet-mouthed stranger 
grow from seed. We begin to feel a common bond, a slight 
tightening in the pitches of songs. 


“You can make the mountains ring 
Or make the angels cry.” 


Father doffs his gown again and proffers the bread ginger- 
ly: “Do you want some hair?” he asks. We think perhaps this 
is blaspheme, but it turns out that Meri, the baker, is shedding. 
The essential informations are exchanged: who has left, 
where are they?, what is being studied, why?, life is going 
on, where are we now? 

There is a purple fringe around the moon and the bright, 
hard light streams outward and away over empty fields. Here 
and there is a hard look of reproach; there is a curiosity 
here: we're feeling the old feeling, now is the time to feel 
it. In an instant, we will all go home. 

The flies have gone to sleep in crevices and the moths 
have settled in the kitchen. We are singing: 


“Some may come and some may go 
We shall surely pass.” 


And a moment later: 


(Meri jiggles the baby.) 
“We are but a moment’s sunlight 
Fading on the grass.” 
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The conmunity spirit 
absolutely demands that 
you pick up hitchhikers 
so they can get home 
for dinner or to classes 
on time. The corner of 
High and Mission is a 
dangerous place to do so 
though, because when 
you stop, cars swerving a- 
round behind you don’t 
always stop in_ time. 
There are bad accidents 
there every. month. At 
the end of Mission, 
where Highway 1 runs 
southward, it is illegal 
to stop. Watch for CHP 
cars if you do, for there 
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HITCHHIKE 


are always a few hitchhi- 
kers there. 

Parking hassles on the 
campus require that you 
have a permit of some 
sort. R-lot stickers for 
residents cost $18 a year. 
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Each R-lot is located 
near a campus entrance. 
If you need a permit, 
go to the Cook House 
near the Barn. 

As mentioned above, 
the Mission entrance to 
Highways 1 and 17 is 
a bad place to hitch. Pres- 
sures from_the town.s an- 
ti-freak population resul- 
ted in an ordinance a- 
gainst cars stopping there 
early this year. But some 
do anyway. State laws 
say that you have to 
stand on the curb if there 
is one. At night be really 

See Page 11 
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LOW COST only $1 a month during the school 


NO CHARGE in June, July and August. Get a 
year 'round checking account at nine 


MONTHLY STATEMENTS 12 months a year. 
ALWAYS OPEN even during the summer —__ 
all college checking plans have this feature. 
You can keep your account open throughout 
the summer with a zero balance at no charge. 


SPECIAL LOW COST CHECKS or, if you wish 


Sierras. 


CKING 
ACCOUNT 
DOESN'T 
HAVE TO BE 
CONFUSING 


(NOR DOES IT HAVE TO BE EXPENSIVE) 


Bank of America introduces the College Plan. — for a small additional charge — beautiful, 
full color scenic checks that show sporting 


events or California scenery from the surf to the 


OPTIONAL SERVICES TO AUGMENT YOUR 
COLLEGE PLAN CHECKING ACCOUNT instant 
Cash — which protects you against the cost 
and inconvenience of overdraft checks. Plus 
our widely popular BankAmericard.® 


COME IN TO YOUR NEARBY BANK OF 
AMERICA BRANCH SOON. Find out about this 
new service. Ask any teller — or, pick up a 
copy of our booklet The College Plan which 
gives all the details. 


BANK OF AMERICA™** 


available only at these branches: 
Mission-Bay Branch, 1640 Mission Street 


Member FDIC « 
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BERGMAN'S FIRST ENGLISH FILM 


From Page 4 


picture he wears fuzzy hair 
and a thick beard that makes 


him look like the Wolf Man. 


only later to shave off the 
beard and get a cheap haircut 
that looks even worse. 

His character is a German- 
American Jew whose sister is 
a possessive neurotic and the 


rest of whose family was al- 
most all killed in concentra- 


tion camps. He has been hurt 
by so many people that he 
sees the world as malevolent 


SENIOR 


and professional trimmer are set up 
in our shop...Come in and mount 
your prints at your convenience... 

ALSO 10% Discount on all dark room 


supplies... Additional discounts also 


available... Just ask us for information 


-WICKLUND CAMERA SHOP INC. 


and oppressive, and this is the 
only world he’ll understand. 
He first sees Bibi Anderson in 
a hospital, distraught with her 


mother’s death, and he later 
says he tell in love with her 


then. Anything other than 
this world of pain and an- 
guish attracts and bewilders 
him almost as much as it re- 
pulses him. 


DIFFERENT WORLD 


Except for that first mo- 
ment of encounter, Bibi An- 


FRI. & SAT. NITE 
ON THE BEACH 


AT RIO DEL MAR, $1.50. 


\derson comes from a com 
pletely different world. She 
and her husband Max von 
Sydow live in the country, 
sharing a life filled with fam- 
ily happiness. Gould is con- 
temptuous of this life, al- 
though he is very much a 
part of it. When von Sydow 
show him some sides of 
their family and farm. Gould 
becomes annoyed and asks 
him “Don’t you have any 
iphotos of your wife in the 
nude?” Later on, we find out 


= ; = From Page 5 

= GERMANO S === Pression on the public consciousness; there 
= 4 a be some coming up very soon. 

— === § But it is important to remember that as 

= INVITES YOU FOR AN EVENING OF = long as we are working toward the same 

==GOOD MUSIC BY LALAPA LOOZA.GOOD== Peaceful goals, the various means of action 
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“ATTENTION STUDENTS”’ 


Now available for your use 
A commercial dry mounting press 


920 SOQUEL A AVE. 
— +423—8020 


Use your BankAmericard or Master Charge 


KID PRO QUO 


We are united in our determination to 
change the leadership in this county and in: 
this country — this we should remember. 
Registering large numbers of young voters is 
is one valid way of approaching. this goal. 
As a wise man once commented: “‘if 
Richard Nixon knows nothing else, he 
=== knows how to count”. 

Because if you can’t count, you don’t 


a) 
es count. 


that Fould was treated by 
von Sydow, who is a doctor, 
after a suicide attempt. In a 
way, he is always in the midst 
of destroying sonething; him- 
self or those around him. 
When things around him 
don’t fit into his view of the 
world, he either molds them 
into a more acceptable form 
or destroys them. 

When Bibi Anderson first 
cones to him, she is very 
nice and he becomes impo- 
tent, only later to be success- 
ful when he almost rapes her. 
He is only satisfied when 
their love becomes violent 
and painful. One of the things 
this movie does well is to 


’ show different kinds of love: 


those of von Sydow, who ac- 
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cepts it all, Bibi Anderson 
who gives instinctually, and 
Gould who destroys. 


Even though it’s an emo- 
tional film about an extra- 
marital affair, “The Touch” 
is very much a Bergman film; 
it only looks different be- 


cause it’s in English with wide 


screen and color, and critics 
have been calling it an infer- 
ior romance. 

Actually, the adjective “‘in- 
ferior” isn’t appropriate at 
all. I know that Judith Crist 
conplained that Gould isn’t 
as good as Leslie Howard 
used to be in that type of 
role, but who wants another 
“Intermezzo?” 
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More on 
Kresge 


From Page 2 
ideas about starting the col- 
lege. It wasn’t that they were 
“laying their trip’’ on us and 
expecting us to follow it. It 
was more of a suggestion, a 
possibility, one alternative 
out of many ways we could 

set up the community. 
Although this was made 


instruction nm 


leather 
& Supplies 


1040 River S%.* Santa Cruz 
Behind SALZ Tannery 


clear to everybody, many 
people decided to accept the 
structure that was suggested. 
This meant that Kin groups 
(groups of students in ad- 
jacent apartments with one 
faculty member)which con- 
verse about group and per- 
sonal problems were for the 
most part adopted by the 
community. 

The community is estab- 
lished at this time and space. 
In other words thanks to the 
Kresge planning staff’s well- 
thought-out suggestions, we 
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now have a community ‘hat 
works together instead of a 
lot of separate individuals 
who only care about them- 
selves. ; 

So far this is true and it 
appears that this community 
will develop and grow, 
change and flow, becoming 
something quite different 
than what is immediately ap- 
parent. 

One way this change 
(which would happen in 
any community over many 
years)is being accelerated is 
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SESSIONS WILL BEGIN BY EXPLORING VARIOUS METHODS OF GETTING IN TOUCH WITH OURSELVES SUCH AS 
BREATH AWARENESS, POLARITY THERAPY, HATHA YOGA AND BIO-ENERGETIC EXERCISES. 


Wednesday evenings 


Jeremy Naplocha, M.A. 
Mountain Foundation, 


» Managing Director of the Bridge 
is a graduate of the Pomona 


School of Swedish Massage, studied at Esalen Institute, 
and has taught at Bridge Mountain and the Center for 
Creativity and Growth in Palo Alto. 


8-10 p.m. 
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the kin group and the op- 
tional Kresge core course. 

In effect you can study 
absolutely anything you want 
through the core course and 
get credit for that. 

Let’s discuss the commun- 
ity itself. 

A rough estimate of stu- 
dents who appear willing to 
devote their time to helping 
other students might be 25%. 
The rest are rating on a 
more or less self-oriented 
typical lifestyle at this point. 

However, the few inter- 
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ested in the community are 
busy organizing the rest of 
the community into activity. 

One student has started 
a food co-op; another couple 
of students got a Kresge pap- 
er going; a few students are 
working on a Kresge restaur- 
ant; one girl expresses inter- 
est in getting a textiles-work- 
shop going, while musicians 
are meeting one another and 
jamming. Hopefully, these 
students will excite others to 
try out their own ideas. 


See Page 10 
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MEDIA WOES 


From Page One 


books so that the advertising 
account surplus from last 
year will absorb the subsidy 
deficit. Her figures will be 
available sometime next 
week, Schaefer said. 

The budgetary subsidy 
and advertising accounts of 
the Press and KRUZ were in 
such upheaval last June that 
Schaefer transferred outside 
money into the accounts in 
order to balance the books at 
the end of fiscal 1971. The 
books are now closed, but 
the internal reapportionment 
of expenditures should help 
those concerned in under- 
standing funding sources, 


Schaefer said last week. 

Presently there is $2000 
in CHP’s advertising account, 
which was the sum when the 
school year ended in June. 
The advertising account, 
which holds the . Press’ pro- 
fits, does not return to the 
Council’s main account at the 
end of the year. The subsidy 
account (deficit _produc- 
tion expenses not covered by 
advertising) does. 

The Press’ books were mis- 
managed after March, and al- 
though Mike Wallace (1970- 
editor) professed no know- 
ledge of overexpenditures, 
John Bryant, present editor, 


‘said the Press’ new pol- 


icy of considering all expendi- 
tures at editorial board meet- 
ings should avert such pro- 
blems’ reappearance. 

Connie Michalak, the . 
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Press’ business manager, has 


scheduled monthly meetings 


with Schaefer to review ac- 
counting procedures and 
hopefully to note discre- 
pancies at early times. 


The Press expects $7000 
in advertising business this 
year, and projects production 
expenses at almost $8300. 
The Media: Council granted 
a subsidy of $1300 to cover 
this deficit. 


Difficulties in KRUZ’s 
spending procedures resulted 
in a deficit of which $599.50 
was lent by the Media Coun- 


cil to KRUZ from the Press’ 


accounts, in the absence of 
editor Wallace. First news 
of the loan reached the Press 
September 30, when Gurden 
Mooser, the Council’s chair- 


man mentioned the loan while 


discussing KRUZ’ finances 


with Bill Barlow, the sta- 
tion manager. The debt cur- 
rently stands. 

Schaefer and Mooser both 
pointed out KRUZ’ method 
of making unauthorized ex- 
penditures, mostly from Od- 
yssey Records and Audio Od- 
yssey in Santa Cruz. The lat- 
ter sells stereo equipment. 
Normally, the signatures of 
the Council’s business mana- 
ger and chairman are re- 
quired. 

OFF THE AIR? 


KRUZ’ debts to the Press 
and Odyssey will be covered 
by the Council’s 1971-2 sub- 
sidy, but so little money will 
remain after payment that 


KRUZ does not plan to re- 


sume operation for some 
time, Barlow said. “We need 
to get rid of these debts 
first and then start thinking 
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_ about going back on the air,” 


he commented at last Thurs- 
day’s meeting. 

An amendment to the 
Media Council’s by-laws, in- 
itiated by Bryant, replaced 
a rule which fixed advertising 
compensation at a 10% com- 
mission on advertisements 
procured by the agents of 
the media. 


The amendment, passed u- 
nanimously by the Council, 
gave the media power to fix 
their own advertising com- 
missions, provided that the 
Media Council is kept in- 
formed on current rates. The 
amendment had been draf- 
ted at a meeting of the 
Press’ editorial board. 

In another development, 
Bryant entered a motion in 
the Council meeting to dis- 
sociate the Council’s business 


‘manager’s position from 
those of the Press, KRUZ, 
and other media that may 
emerge at UCSC. (Guabi, the 
annual literary publication, as 
-yet does. not. have a funding 
allocation.) ' 

“TOO MUCH” 

Miss Michalak said that 
“It’s really too much for one 
person to do.” Bryant sug- 
gested to the Media Council 
that the business manager be 
paid a monthly salary of 
$120, and that the business 
manager work exclusively for 
the Council. The media 
would then be freed to 
choose their own business 
managers, he explained. How- 
ever, in the case of Miss 
Michalak, the Press desires 
to keep her as its business 
manager. Mooser suggested 
that the proposal be presen- 
ted on paper. No action has 
been taken on this issue. 


; Key figures on the Media 
@ Council are Stoddard John- 


son of Monterey-Carmel’s 


Channel 42, Frank Orr, ed- 
a itor of the Watsonville Re- 
x gister-Pajaronian which prints 
@ the Press, Mooser, University 
™ Relations chief, Bryant, Bar- 
Blow, Miss Michalak, and a 
m representative from the Santa 
Cruz Sentinel to be appoin- 
@ ted. (The Sentinel’s editor, 
™ Gordon Sinclair, recently _ re- 
@ signed due to pressing bus- 
™ iness requirements.) 


Kresge 


From Page 9 
What about government in 
this ‘‘free’’ society? Who de- 
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imminently possible 
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It looks like democracy 
might win out because most 
of the students are condi- 
tioned to accept it. However, 


tural anarchy might take 
democracy’s place if the stu- 
dents were to perceive bene: 
fits in political systems other 
than the U.S.'s. ~ 

Despite the fact that both 


ments may be made concern- 
Yxming Kresge, at least it’s a 
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REFROZEN 
SCHEDULE 


From Page One 


1971. In short, the physical 
commodity is considerably 
smaller than before. Unless 
printing costs increased dur- 
ing the freeze, how may the 
price increase for the schedule 
be justified? 

As explained by Vice- 
Chancellor Howard Shontz, 
the schedule and directory 
has long been a deficit item. 
Last year the printing cost per 
unit was 26¢; the University 
subsidized the portion not 
covered by the 10¢ selling 
price. During spring quarter, 
the Registrar’s Office, with 
the Chancellor’s approval, de- 
cided to set the fall schedule 
and directory’s price at 25¢ 
and thus approach actual 


costs. 
With the advent of the 


wage and price freeze in Aug- 
ust there. was thought to, be 
no problem with possible vio- 
lation since the schedule and 
directory decision had been 
made earlier in the year. The 
University’s auditors did in 
fact review the price increase 
and believed that the decision 
would prove acceptable under 


examination by federal re- 


view. This was the schedule 
and directory’s status going 
into September and during 
the first few selling days of 
fall quarter. 


COUNSELING 
The decision to rescind the 
price increase came as the re- 


sult of legal counsel to the 
University. Previous reasoning 
had accepted the increase 
since the decision occured 
before the freeze began. But 


the period for determining high- 


est acceptable prices was the 
month immediately prior to 
the date of Nixon’s speech, 
i.e. July 14 through August 
14. During this period, none 
of the fall schedules were on 
sale; in fact there were a num- 
ber of copies of spring 1971 
schedules remaining in the 
Baytree Bookstore. Ten cents 
was the highest price during 
the month before the freeze 
and hence, the highest price 
during the freeze. 

To those who now pur- 
chase schedules of classes the 
price will now be marked 
ten cents; to those who pur- 
chased copies when the price 
was twenty-five cents 
may be obtained at the Bay- 
tree Bookstore by. presenting 
the schedule and directory for 
validation. 

Individually of course, the 
act of obtaining a fifteen cent 
refund is of minor economic 
‘significance; even collectively 
the reallocation at UCSC may 
amount to less that $600. 
But it is important that in- 
strument of state government 
show a spirit of compliance _ 
if the larger public policy is to 
be credible and enjoy the re- 
spect of the individual citi- 
zen. 
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careful that you are seen 
from a distance; it'll save 
your life and increase 
your chances of getting 
a ride. If you're a girl, 
beware of yellow pickup 
trucks. A man in such 
a vehicle is reported to 
have raped nunerous UC 
students in the past. 


It’s best, of course, to 
walk to class. Get up 


% Rentals 


825 Pacific Ave. 
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1325 MISSION ST. 


‘Whether men soar to o 
bottom of the deepest ocean they will find them- 
selves as they arc, unchanged, because they will not 
have forgotten themsclves nor remembered to exer- 
cise charity or forgiveness.” 
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cba 
space or dive to the 


Meher Baba : ( 


twenty minutes earlier 
for twenty more minutes 
of relaxation among the 


trees, cars, hitchhikers, 
and bicycles. You may 
have noticed the increase 
of coke cans, etc. along 
the paths. Take care not 
to add to the mess; ra- 
ther, pick up a piece of 
trash and carry it to the 
next place with trash 
cans. If it’s going to pol- 
lute, it might as well po- 
lute elsewhere for the 


%* Sales 


Phone 426-6565 


SANTA CRUZ 


Stanley. said. 


Special to the Press 


The delayed completion 
of the UCSC Performing Arts 
Center has now freed it for 
use by several teaching and 
nonacademic groups for re- 
hearsal, study and produc- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the The- 
atre Arts Committee last 
week, vice-chairman Audrey 
Stanley and Keith Muscutt, 
chief of operations at the 
conplex, aired requests for 
volunteer aid in putting fin- 
ishing touches on the build- 


Help is needed with props, 
costumes, lighting and mis- 
cellany. 

Volunteers are being 
sought in order to put the 
Committee’s scarce funding 
to use for more production 
and academic work, Miss 
“It’s. going to 
be a tough year.” 

Theatre Arts has planned 
a_ diversified program this 
year, for the first time of- 
ficially offering a major in 
film. Anthony Reveaux of 
College V will offer classes in 
film study and production. 

Miss Stanley will direct 
“Much Ado About Nothing” 
in the spring. Also this year 
she will teach a course in 
experiments in theatre. The 
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| Theatre Arts makes plans 


course can serve either as an 
advanced workshop, although 
the course’s theme will be 
ways of viewing actors and 
how they view their work. 

The director of Teatro 
Campesino, Luis Valdez, will 
be leading a group project 
in the winter and spring quar- 
ter. Theatre Arts chairman 

Wilson announced. 

Ric Prindle, another Col- 
lege V teacher, is currently 
working on Ionesco’s “Exit 
the King” with two separate 
casts working under identical 
lighting, set and prop condi- 
tions. One cast is primarily 
a learning cast; another group 
of actors comprises more ad- 
vanced students. 

See Page 12 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 


_From Page 3 ; 
matter how small, might be dangerous. 

There is a growing furor over the practice of strip min- 
ing. This is a technique for getting minerals, notably coal, off 
the surface of ore-rich land. It involves massive destruction 
of the land being mined, and frequently of the land around 
it. This practice has been going on in the Appalacians for 
years, and is now being used to produce coal for the Four 
Corners power plants in the Southwest. In addition to mes- 
sing up the land being mined, strip mining sometimes cre- 
ates slides which dump large quantities of dirt on neigh- 
boring property, often damaging homes and irritating the 
neighbors. Some bills to regulate this have been proposed 
in Congress at various times, but no real progress has been 
made to far. Meanwhile, the strip miners are increasing 
their operations steadily. 

In Santa Cruz, the Sierra Club has filed a legal action 
to keep the sand dunes next Sunset Beach State Park open 
to the public. The sand dunes are popular as an access to 
the Park, as well as for hiking, picknicking, and so forth. 
Their attorneys are looking for testimony from people who 
use the area to substantiate their claims. The sand dunes 
are between Shell Rd. and the Bay, immediately north- 
west of the east portion of Sunset Beach. Anyone who uses 
the area and would like to keep it open to the public is 
asked to call the Sierra Club at 688-6406. If you want to 
do it, do it soon, because the trial is set for October 12. 
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Theatre 
plans 


From Page 11 
Kresge College’s John Am- 
eratti plans to work on stage 
design during the winter 
quarter. During the fall he 
will be doing technical work. 


. . & 
Joanne Harris, a dance in- 


structor, plans a dance and 
theatre class this quarter. In 
the winter quarter she will 
teach a survey course in 
dance. 

Anne Reid of Merrill is 
continuing her instruction in 
directing as well as teaching 
an introduction to theatre 
history. 

College V’s Keith Muscutt, 
a specialist in technical the- 
atre work, is teaching upper 
and lower division lighting 
courses and technical courses 
which consist of work in sup- 
port of various UCSC theat- 


tical: productions. 


Ruth Solomon _ teaches 
dance courses for the physi- 
cal education department, as 


main entrance was used for 
the greater part of dramatic 
productions here, with sone 
shows overflowing into din- 
ing halls and elsewhere. Now 
that Performing Arts is func- 
tioning, the Barn will now be 
used for non-academically 
oriented productions. 

The reason for this is that 
student fees pay for the 


VOTER DRIVES 


From Page One 
local registration drive to 


date. During a five-day periods 


in August, about 1250 Ca- 
brillo students(10% of the 
student body) were regis- 
tered, according to ASB pres- 
ident Dave Henderson. 
Henderson, coordinator of 
the Cabrillo drive, became 
involved in a_ bureaucratic 
squabble with Clerk Kelly 
over the legitimacy of certain 
affadavits taken by deputy 
registrars at Cabrillo. 
_ Many affadavits were ini- 
tially refused by Kelly’s of- 
fice because they did not list 


number. 
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Barn’s upkeep and use. For 
this reason it will be available 
for student noncredit activi- 
ties, Mr. Wilson said. Exam- 
ples are the College V Theatre 
Guild and student-produced 
Theatre Arts 199 showings. 

Another is Prof. Edward 
Franks’ prouction 6f Moli- 
ere’s “The Miser,” which will 
rehearse over the Christmas 
break. 


Kelly relented in the end 
and has ruled that . drivers 
license numbers will no longer 
be required for anyone reg- 
istering to vote in this coun- 
ty. 
‘ Henderson told The Press 
that the drivers license con- 
troversy has “obscured the 
real issue.” In Henderson’s 
opinion, it is more important 
to question Kelly’s policy 
which states that “special” 
(nonpermanent and nonsta- 
tionary) deputy registrars 
must return their “books” of 
affadavits within 30 or 60 
days of the date they are is- 
sued. 

“Regular”... deputy. . .regis-. 
stars,. such as firemen, are 
permitted to keep their af- 
fadavit books until the ac- 
tual registration deadline be- 
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well as her Theatre Arts- 
sponsored classes in modern 
dance and composition. 


However, it was later 
3 noted that nowhere on the 
= affadavit is it indicated that 


fore the coning election. 
Henderson stated that he 
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—PRIMITIVE AFRICAN WALL HANGINGS 
—NEW LINE OF WOOL CLOTHES 


COME IN & MEET US 
e New Low Prices 


MON.-SAT.—10:00 ’til 9:00 SUN.—11:00 ’til 5:00 


PLAZA BOOKS & STUFF 
Pacific Garden Mall, at Walnut 


DEAR STUDENTS, FACULTY AND STAFF, 


_ THIS MONTH MARKS THE BEGINNING OF 
MY NINTH YEAR AS A BOOKSELLER iN 
SANTA CRUZ. YOUR CONTINUED PATRON- 
AGE OVER THE YEARS HAS ALLOWED 
PLAZA BOOKS AND STUFF TO GROW FROM 
A SMALL TOWN PROVINCIAL BOOK-AND- 
STATIONERY STORE INTO A WELL-STOCKED 
COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY- ORIENTED 
BOOK STORE. 


I APPRECIATE YOUR PAST PATRONAGE 
AND I HOPE THAT ON YOUR NEXT VISIT, 
YOU WILL FIND THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 
AND THE STORE’S SERVICES TO YOUR 
LIKING. 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


John Hellweg, director of 
a play to be announced next 
winter, is now teaching an 
introduction to acting. 

Until this year, the The- 
atre Barn at the campus’ 


this information is required. 
Furthermore, Henderson con- 


tended that numerous per- 


sons who registered at other 
non-college locations, such as 
the County Clerk’s office, 
were not required to supply 
this information. 


PALACE STATIONERS 
1364 PACIFIC AVE. 


423-1399 


9 A.M. — 5:30 P.M. 


- 100% RECYCLED PAPER ‘i. 
STUDY LAMPS ‘ re.sh= 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES (°'..\- 
PICKETT SLIDE RULES 
K&M HANDLE BINDERS 

RAPIDOGRAPH, MARS, & OSMOROID PENS 


% Binder Paper x Binders % Ecology Notebooks & 
a Pens x Pencils Erasers File Cards & 
% Posters %* School Year Calenders 2 


LEFT-HANDERS ATTENTION! 
We're sympathetic—we stock NOTEBOOKS, SCISSORS, 
and FOUNTAIN PENS just for you left-handers! 


10% off for all students with ID. card 
_ Offer expires Oct. 31, 1971 


thought it was unfair to pen- 
alize deputy registrars who 
“go out and actively seek 

new voters. He said that 
special registrars should be 
allowed to continue their ef- 
forts for the same period of 
time as the regular registrars. 


(Incl. New 
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U.C.S.C.'S CLASS CRUNCH 


From Page One 


Additional factors discussed at Monday’s meeting can 
be roughly classified as follows: 

e Administrative Factors: Chief among these is an ap- 
parent miscalculation on the part of the UCSC admin- 
istration regarding how many freshmen admittees would 
actually show up this fall. According to Howard Shontz, 
Assistant Chancellor in charge of student services and the 
Registrar’s office, past experience had led admissions plan- 
ners to project that 40% of those applicants who received 
admissions notices would not actually register for classes. 
Shontz’ best estimate as to the actual admittee-dropout 


figure was 30% as this paper went to press. This would 
_represent an increase in new enrollment of 10% over planned 


levels. The returning student estimated ratio of 85% was 
“holding about right on target” as of Wednesday’s en- 
rollment figure list, according to Shontz. 

{Editor’s note: Final enrollment figures for UCSC are 
not yet available. Latest figures are contained in the re- 
sult of a computer-printout run on Tuesday and are pre- 
sented in chart form on page thirteen.] 

Among other questions facing UCSC administrators during 
the class crunch are these: 

Have efforts to increase the number of faculty by in- 
creasing the student body backfired? “Unfortunately, this 

~ usually works the other way around,” Ring says, referring 
to the 200 students forced on UCSC this year. “We’re 
hoping to increase to a size where we can get fifty [ad- 
ditional faculty positions] next year,” the Chancellor has 
mentioned. 

The planned ratio between lower and upper division 
students on this campus is 51% to 49%, but a review 
of the catalog reveals that these figures do not correspond 
very exactly with the ratio of lower division classes to 
those offered to upper division students. Should an ad- 


ministrative attempt to rectify this situation be made? , 


Has the scheduling of classes into “prime time’’ slots 
intensified the overcrowding problem? 

e@ Faculty-Related Factors: In the minds of the ad- 
ministrators, the UCSC faculty may have made some fun- 
damental mistakes in the way they chose to handle class 


procedure. a 
Efforts on the part of some professors to limit or 


set class size—although largely abandoned this quarter in 
the face of the crush—were cited by both the Chancellor 
and Ring as contributing factors to their problems. Is 
it better to establish class size limits in an informal fashion 
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(such as a lottery or seniority decision) rather than through 
a more formal procedure of prerequisites? 

Most faculty members, according to the Chancellor, plan 
on teaching two courses during two quarters and one course 
during the remaining quarter. Yet the number of courses 
offered this quarter (276) corresponds rather Closely with 
the total number of UCSC faculty. This indicates that 
an unusually large number of faculty have opted to teach 
only one course during Fall. 

This corresponds with another facto. aamely, that a 
larger number of faculty are absent from their posts during 
Fall that at any other time, according to Ring. On a 
three-quarter average, the Chancellor feels that the sab- 
batical situation remains about the same. Approximately 
twenty-one faculty members are absent now and some of 
these positions have been temporarily filled. 

Another faculty sweetheart—the Pass/Fail (soon to be- 
come the Pass/No Credit) system—may also contribute to 
the problem. Students, freed from the fear of a blotch 
on their records, are less reluctant to try for a wide range 
of classes. 

e Student-Related Factors: Student preferences and the 
increasing tendency for UCSC students to take four classes 
per quarter play a large role in increasing class registrations. 

Efforts on the 
some professors to limit or 
set class size -— although 
largely abandoned this quar- 
ter in the face of the crush 
— were cited by both* the 
Chancellor and Ring as con- 
tributing factors to their prob- 
lems. Is it better to establish i 
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was the original intention of 
the colleges — to provide 
from their own faculties the 
resources and inspiration for 
the lower division. 

This idea has not worked 
out in practice, however, and 
the implementation of it 
at this pont would involve 
an intense discussion among 
the faculties of all the col- 


leges, the administrative. 
heads, leaders of the Academ- 
ic Senate and the Chairmen 
of the boards of study. Not 
to mention students. 


_Ring suggests that enroll- 
ment for winter and spring 
quarters will either be severe- 
ly curtailed or cut off alto- 
gether. This would assist the 
administration in meeting its 
ow predictions, which are 
based on three-quarter aver- 
ages. 
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tion of prerequisites? i SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE 


What does 
mean for UCSC? 

Perhaps “the campus has i 
frown to a size where...we | 
must now have a less open 
and free policy regarding how 
we design our class offerings,” 
Ring suggests. 

The Chancellor suggests 
that the individual ‘colleges 
ought to take the jurisdiction 
over the whole of the lower 
division.” He feels that this 


the crunch 


CHARTER FLIGHTS 


995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


| Please mal me information on fights 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR 


Phone (415} 392-8513 
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ELECTIONS | 
Elections will be held 


this month’ for a succes- 
sor to Student Representa- 
tive Luis Campos, who at- 
tends meetings of the UC 
Regents and reports back 
to the students. He repre- 
sents them to the Regents 
and to the UCSC admin- 
istration, and is a member 
of the President’s Council 
(made up of the student 


‘ body presidents of the 


other UC campuses). He has 

liason responsibility —be- 
tween the student body and 

these agencies, and may par- 
ticipate in other official and 
ceremonial occasions. 

Any junior, senior, or 
graduate ‘student may be- 
come an aspirant for this 
office. All registered stu- 
dents may vote. 


state in writing on forms 
available at the Office of 
Student Services. Suppor- 
ters must secure the sig- 
natures of 100 registered 
UCSC students who declare 
their. intention to support 
the candidate.’ These petit- 


22. Starr at Student Ser- 
vices has detailed informa- 
tion 


PLAYBOY 


College Vv Theatre 
Guild’s production of John 
Synge’s play, Playboy of 
the Western World, shows 
tonight, tomorrow and Sat- 
urday nights in the Barn 
Theatre at 8 pm. With a 
V-star cast, admission is 75 
cents. 


INFORMATION 


A new information cen- 
ter is open to help people 
locate students, find out the 
calendar of events, buy tic- 


kets, see the campus. via. 


self-guided walking tours, as 
well as be directed to other 
offices on or off campus. 


One telephone number 
can be used for all inqui- 
ries: 429-4283, or 429- 


GATE. The GATE  tele- 


phone service is available 


October 8, 1971 


Doves in student garden 


FARM 
You are invited to come 
and see the Student Farm 
and Gardens soon. They are 
intended to be a student pro- 


‘ject and are yours to enjoy 


and participate in. 

The Garden is located on 
the bank just below Merrill 
College. Flower cutting goes 
on in the morning and is 
one of the most enjoyable 
Parts of the day. Come by 
some morning, before 8:30 
and cut sore flowers for your 
room 


learn by working there for 
an hour or more at a time. 
The Farm, located at the 
base of the lower quarry, 
near the old slaughterhouse, 
is just beginning. Although 
there is little except the land 
itself to see at the moment, 
there are many things to be 
done. Your help is needed. 


BOOKSTORE 
Located next to the Whole 
Earth Restaurant (now being 
remodeled) in the new two- 
story redwood building, the 
Bay Tree Bookstore carries 
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Photo/Paul DeLay 
vided for browsing, Hours be- 
ginning Monday, October 11, 
Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day: 8 am - 4: 

Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day: 8 am - 4:45 pm: 

Tuesday, Thursday: 8 am - 
8 pm. 

Saturday: 9 am - | pm. 

Charles Gilbert heads the 
Bookstore’s advisory board. 
which takes suggestions from 
customers and deals with 
their complaints. His exten- 
sion is 2474. 


ions must be filed at the Monday-Friday 8 am - 10 
Office of Student Services pm, weekends 10 am - 10 
by 5 pm on Friday, October pm. 


You are welcome to come = general books, school sup- SCHOLARSHIPS 
and enjoy the atmosphere of Plies, general merchandise and The Ford Foundation has 
the Garden anytime, or to textbooks. Chairs are pro- announced three Advanced 


EMPLOYMENT 


Original term papers written 
on any subject for $3.50 per 
page. Submit title with check 
or money order, payable to: 
L. R. Chance, P. O. Box 1199, 
Cupertino, Calif. 95014. 


eae Lan SS eee 
I NEED HELP!!! ENVEL- 
OPE STUFFERS—PART- 

TIME. $25 GUARANTEED 
FOR EVERY 100 ENVEL- 
OPES YOU STUFF. ALL 

POSTAGE PRE-PAID. SEND 
STAMPED‘ SELF-ADDRES- 
SED ENVELOPE, PLUS 
$1.00 FOR REGISTRATION 
AND HANDLING TO 
ALLEN KING CORP.,; P. O. 
BOX 6525, PGH; PENNA; 
19212; 


FOR SALE 


Faculty member must sell ’68 
VW camper with tent. Best 
offer. 423-0452. 


LOST DOG 
Wanted: Our dog back!! 
Someone misplaced her??? 
She’s.. all. white,...30-1bs. of 
German Sheperd and Husky, | 
/ 3% months old. University 
religious Center, 426-0187. 


ROOMMATES 


Have you plastered the campus bulletin boards with tie-died requests for 
a three-legged stool only to receive a call from someone requesting nor 
mation about pasturized milk??? Could it be the medium you’re using? 

Try placing an ad in the CHP. It’s cheap and effective. BOLDFACE 


TYPE 
REGULAR RATES: 25¢ for the first line and 15¢ for each additional 
line; or $1.50/column inch. Maximum purchase: 4 inckes with mail- AVAILABLE — 
order form, 2 inches without mail-order form. ~ 


SPECIAL RATES: (for students, faculty and staff of UCSC and their 


Need roommate to share 
nicely furnished cabin near 


immediate families) is 20¢ for the first line and 10¢ for each additional S¢ Felton. $70. per: month’: & 
line; $1.00/column inch. EXTRA half utilities. 335-7090. 


HOW TO BUY A CHP CLASSIFIED AD: Just fill out the form above, 
making sure to write in 1 character per box and to leave a box blank for 
each space you want put in. Punctuation counts as one box. Then com- 
pute the cost using the rate information below and forward the form and 


PER LINE. 


A CLASSIFIED AD REP. 


Study Fellowship programs 
for 1972-3: 1) for Black 
Americans, 2) for Mexican 
Americans and Puerto Ri- 

cans, and 3) for American 
Indian citizens. Each will sup- 
port full-time graduate study 
for twelve months beginning 
summer session 1972 or ten 
months beginning fall 1972. 
Application deadline is Jan- 
uary 14, 1972. 


The Foundation also an- 
nounced a series of doc- 


toral fellowships for students 
in the above three categories 
for new graduate or profes- 
sional students who wish to 


pursue the Ph.D. Aoplication 
deadline is January 10, 1972. 


The Ford Foundation, 
320 East 43rd Street, New 
York 10017 has details. 


426-LIFE 
The Santa Cruz Commun- 
ity Switchboard (dial 426- 
LIFE) is continuing its ser- 
vice to the surrounding area, 
with listening, crisis interven- 


tion, information and refer- 
al services. Their vast files 
and 24-hour service requires 


ainancial and volunteer help. 


Please call them if you can 
help. 


CHILDREN 


A comprehensive ___pro- 
gram for encouraging stu- 
dents to meet young chil- 
dren and facilitate their ar- 
tistic expressions has e- 
merged. The College V Chil- 
dren’s Arts Guild begins dir- 
ecting 6- to 12- year old 
Saturday mornign 


Saturday mornings. Wednes- 
day evening seminars will 
provide background for ed- 
ucational theory and dis- 
cussion of projet 

cussion of projects. For in- 
formation, contact Ziggy 
Rubel, x4347, or Ivan Ros- 
enblum, x2408 


TEA 


The annual UCSC Wo- 
men‘s Club tea for women 
associated with or involved 
in UCSC will be held next 
Thursday, October 14, from 
3 until 5:30 pm. Contact 
Mrs. Charles Gilbert through 
Business Services for details. 


COFFEE 


A student-run non-profit 
entertainment center in Col- - 
lege V is open nightly from 
8 until 1. What used to 
house pool tables and a 
coffee machine now barely 
holds teeming crowds of en- 
thusiastic minds and bodies 
entertaining themselves 
with no small degree of 
assistance from live enter- 
tainment, home cooked’ 
(really!) food, and an amaz- 
ing mural by Marc Chris- 
tainson. 


“A DAZZLING MOVIE. THE MOST STRIKING AND 
BAROQUE IMAGES YOU'RE EVER LIKELY TO SEE. A 
rich, poetic cinematic style. Loving depiction of 
all the details of upper middle-class decadence.” 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


““THE CONFORMIST’ ‘“ ‘THE CONFORMIST is a film “Bertolucci creates a 
provides a chilling fas- which leaves its viewers totter- cinematic style all his 


cination and a film so 


own...writes fine, sharp 


beautiful in its depiction ing up the aisles suffering dizzy dialogue with such flair 


of an era and so multi- 


spelis from the sheer thrill of its and fresh imagery, that 


leveled in its implication execution. Shudders follow and W® submit happily to his 


continue for days after.” 
—Liz Smith, Posmopolizan 


that | defy you to look 
away from the screen 
for its duration. Berto- 
lucci’s subtleties, his 
poetic passages and 
memory-stimulated im- 
agery are overwhelm- 
ing.” 


—Vudith Crist, New York Meguving 


“Splendid and baroque. 
Full and rich. | haven't 
seen any recent picture 
that so beautifully cap- 
tures the sense of a pe- 
riod. A total use of the 
cinematic medium. Jean - 
Louis Trintignant gives 
an impeccable perform- 
ance. Stefania Sandrelli 
and Dominique Sanda 


are just about perfect.”’ 
—Hollis Alpert, Saturday Review 


“NO RECENT FILM HAS 
BEEN SO VISUALLY 
LUSH OR STYLISTIC- 
ALLY EXHILARATING.” 


—Time Magazine 


Paramount Pictures presents 
A MARS FRA production 


spell.’ Newsweek 


“The Best movie this 


tuous, emotionally 
charged experience! If 
anyone can be called a 
born moviemaker, it’s 
Bertolucci. A master 
director!” 

—Pauline Kael, The New Yorker 


“Superb! Great! Excit- 
ing filmmaking! It bris- 
tles with imagination. 
The acting is magnifi- 
cent. In its every detail 
and nuance, ‘The Con- 
formist’ is a beautiful, 
hypnotic and dazzling 
work of art that | have 
not been able to exor- 
cise from my mind. Few 
films are worth recom- 
mending so highly. | 
think ‘The Conformist:' 


has seduced me!” 
—Rex Reed 


JEAN LOUIS TRINTIGNANT 


STEFANIA SANDRELL. 
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Lincoln & Cedar Sts. NICKELODEON 


““Conformist”’ once 9:40 


426-7500 


year by far! A sump- | 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8& 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
Directed by George Hitchcock/Barn Theatre/ 8 p.m./75¢. 
THE JOURNEY 


Operning performance/Ruth Solomon production 
4 p.m./Quarry /50¢. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9 
THE JOURNEY* 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD* 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10 


CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS 
Stravinsky Memorial Concert/Crown Dining Commons/ 3 p.m. 
THE JOURNEY, 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD* 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 11 
ROBERT SMITH 


Recruitment/Information/U:S. International University, 
School of Human Behavior/ School of Business/ 9 a.m.- 
4 p.m./Rm. ‘358A Applied Sciences. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13 


“THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF WESTERN NORTH 
AMERICA: A MATTER OF TIME” 

William F. Shipley, Professor of Linguistics/Inaugural Lec- 
ture/Science Lecture Hall/3/ 8:30 p.m. 


FOR FUTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 
C & R ACTIVITIES OFFICE-REDWOOD BLDG’ 


* See listing above. 


MICHAEL HOROVITZ READING 


British pop poet Michael Horovitz will be reading from 
his poetic work this Monday, October 11, in College V’s 
Sesnon Gallery at 8 p.m. Admission is 50¢. Horovitz is the 
editor of the Penguin Anthology of Underground Poets, 
and was one of the principal organizers of the famous 
Albert Hall Poetry Reading that included Ginsburg, among 
others. 


recycled books 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) 475-4107 
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RIDE THE BUS! 


The Santa Cruz Metro- 
politan Transit District 
provides _ transportation 


to the campus from San- 
' ta 


ruz. The city buses 
operate on three sched- 
ules: daytime, evening 
and weekends. Your va- 
lidated student card en- 
titles you to free rides 
on any line in the Dis- 
trict. Otherwise, rides 


cost 25¢. 
Half-hour service is 
provided Monday 


through Friday. The 
first bus arrives at the 
| Conmunication Buil- 


ding at 7:50 am. The 
last daytime bus leaves 
the campus at 5:20 pm. 


Two Minibuses pro- 
vide intracampus _trans- 
portation to the central 
core of the campus. Each 
Minibus operates on a 
“10 minute loop”. One 
rounds Kresge, College V, 
Natural Sciences and Per- 
forming Arts. The other 
rounds the redwood buil- 
dings, the library, Natural 
Sciences, the Health Cen- 
ter and Crown. 

Both Minibuses oper- 
ate weekdays continuous- 
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ly from7:50 am through 
5:10 pm. A_ minibus 
departs from each remote 
parking lot at 7:50 am 
(in time to arrive at most 
locations before 8:00). 
The Minibuses depart 
from the front of Na- 
tural Sciences I at 5:10 


pm to return personnel 
to each remote lot. The 
University Blue Bus oper- 
ates on a figure eight 
route through both Mini- 
bus routes hourly from 
6:30 through 10:20 pm, 
weeknights. 


Hourly service is pro- 
vided seven nights a 
week. On Mondays - 
Fridays, the first bus ar- 
rives at the Communica- 
tions Building at 5:50 
p-m. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, the first bus ar- 
rives at 11:50 a.m. Bus 
service continues hourly 
until 12:50 p.m., seven 
nights per week, 


Town-gown fire pact 
due for Regental review 


INITIAL ENTHUSIASM WANES / MAYOR-MANAGER TEAM TO SPEAK 


BY HEATHER. URQUHART 
Staff Writer 


Ten years ago, when plans 


for establishing a campus of 


the University of California 
in Santa Cruz were being fin- 
alized, the city of Santa Cruz © 
made an agreement with 
UCSC concerning fire pro- 
tection. 

Now, the City Manager 
and Mayor Lorette Wood 
will appear at the November 
meeting of the Regents to re- 
quest that UCSC establish its 
own first response protection 
to answer false alarms and 
minor incidents. The Vice 
Chancellor incharge of Busi- 
ness and Finance, Harold 
Hyde, is chairing a broad 
group of persons interested 


_in fire protection to also in- 


vestigate the issue. 

Section 4 of the contract 
made in January 1962 states 
“The City shall, at its ex- 
pense, provide fire and po- 
lice protection to that por- 
tion of the Campus Area ly- 
ing within the incorporated 


~ limits of the City and at the 
same level of service rendered 


to the inhabitants of the City 
of Santa Cruz.” 
Enthusiasm 


As evidence of the city’s 
enthusiasm to have the cam- 
pus here, the city limits were 
moved from High Street to 
iinclude most of the campus. 
In addition, the city has 
spent one million dollars on 
water facilities. 

Implied in the agreement 
is that some day there will be 
a fire station on campus. City 
Fire Chief Charles Snyder 


gave an approximate figure of 
$200,000 to build and equip 
such a facility. Another 
$300,000 was estimated asa 
yearly expense to staff the 
station, and the city doesn’t 
have the money. 


2 to 3 alarms/day 


City Manager Dave Kow- 
ster explained that the fire 
department answers 2 to 3 a- 
larms daily. Kowster’s objec- 
tion is not the cost, but that 


the city is left relatively un- 
protected while fire engines 
travel the four miles uphill. 

Chief Snyder sees the 
question of fire protection in 
terms of money. Since there 
is no tax base on campus, he 
finds it difficult for the city 
to justify the expense to the 


The feeling in town now 
is that perhaps the enthusi- 
asm of the members of the 
€ouncil which approved the 
original agreement oversha- 
dowed what the city was ac- 
tually prepared to offer over 
an extended period of time. 

But the chances of univer- 
sity funds being used to fi- 
nance such an operation are 
not good either. 

‘At the September Regents 
meeting the issue of fire pro- 
tection for all of the Univer- 
sity of California was raised. 

Regent William Coblentz 
proposed that funds be made 
available to bring buildings 
presently in use under the 
minimum regulations of the 


State Fire Marshall and to 
provide automatic fire detec- 
tion and alarm systems com- 
municating with the respon- 
ding fire department. 


No funds 


Funds from the State, 
however, could be used to 
protect only State-funded 
buildings. University funded 


buildings such as student re- 

sidential halls would need an- 

other financial source. 
Although the proposal was 


passed on to Sacramento by -- 


the Regents, it is probably 
too late in the session of the 


state legislature for it to be 
introduced. 

The measure was passed 
with no priority. 

Regent Frederick Dutton 
asked the Board what could 
have higher priority than fire 


protection? UC President 
Charles Hitch replied: faculty 
salaries. 

In addition, there are no 
more UC capital outlay funds 
available this year. 

However, Hitch said the 
4.2 million dollar expendi- 
ture will be given high prior- 
ity for next year’s capital 
outlay budget. 

Fire Chief Snyder pro- 
bably best summoned up the 
situation: “Everybody’s in a 
bind.” 
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Trade Council forces 
Central Services payoff 


SPARKS / SPRINKLERS / SECOND STORY 


BY DAN HALL 
Staff Writer 


Disputes over a sudden 
switch to non-union labor 
in repairing the Central Ser- 


vices fire damage were nar- 


rowy averted by the Chan- 
cellor last Friday. 

A local carpeting contrac- 
tor, Floor Covering Engin- 
eers, was contracted to re- 
carpet the damaged Central 
Services building after impres- 
sing planners with its superior 
carpeting work in the new 
Applied Sciences building. It 
moved its base of operations 
to Sparks, Nevada, from 
where it hired non-union la- 
bor. Another subcontractor 
made the discovery and re- 
vealed the information to the 
building’ Trades. Council,..a 
Santa Cruz-based union. 

An ultimatum was deliv- 
ered to the University last 
Friday by the Council to re- 
move the errant contractor, 
or a strike would ensue, hal- 
ting further repairs on Central 
Services. 

Chancellor McHenry opted 
to pay off the remainder of 
the Floor Covering Engineers 
contract and hire another 
firm to do the work. Lou’s 
Floor Installation of Felton 


was chosen, and construction 
resumed Monday without 


lost time. 

The Chancellor’s office 
and other Central Services 
offices, now located in the 
student apartments, are under 
pressure to return to Cen- 
tral Services by October 15, 
at which time the apartments 
will be turned over to oc- 
cupants. 


desires wider exposure for your work, 
the PRESS needs your services. Come 


to the open PRESS staff meeting 


this Monday at 7 p.m. 


DECENT EXPOSURE 


If you are a photographer who 


in Room 302 Applied Sciences. 


Or call «4351. 


We provide free film and chemicals. 


Improvements and changes 
in some of the lower floor 
room partitions had been fun- 
ded as an alteration pro- 
ject previous to the April 
8 fire. These changes amoun- 
ted to some $97,000 of the 
full project’s cost, which is 
expected to total $500,000. 

Reconstruction of the ex- 
istent structures was paid for 
by the University’s self-insur- 


ance fund, a million-dollar 
deductible plan administered 


by the Regents. 

The fire, which was as- 
sumed by many to be the 
work of arsonists, was de- 
termined to be an accident 
by the State Fire Marshall. 
A faulty lamp cord in the 
Chancellor’s waiting roomon 
the second floor set fire to 


a. foam..cushion, which - set. 


fire to structures in the at- 
tic. These were termed by 
one official to be a “vir- 


tual forest of dry wood.” 
One of the most impor- 


tant alterations was perhaps 
the addition of fire protec- 
tion sprinklers in the attic, 
and smoke detectors much 
like those in use at College 
V on the first floor there. 

Planners revealed that ac- 
tion is now being taken to 
provide similar systems in o- 
ther wooden buildings here. 
Funding for these projects 
is expected fromSacramento 
during the next legislative ses- 
sion. 

Of the $500,000 project, 
some $80,000 was spent on 
architectural fees and clear- 

ing of debris. Sixty-six thou- 
sand dollars will replace fur- 


niture typewriters and other 
equipment. 
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